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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times the Great- 
est Statesman of France.”’ 


_. 


French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

II. Paris and Versailles. 

III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 

IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 

Vv. <A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
Import. 

VI. The States-General. 

VII. “‘ The Party of One Man.” 

VIII. The sth and 6th of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 

IX. The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 

X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 

XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 


*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 


mass of information and — is condensed into each of these lec- 


tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on band-made English paper, uneut 
edges. Two volumes, ramo; price, $3.50 net. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WINTER MOON 


EEP in the dell I watched her where she rose, 
A face of icy fire, o'er the hills; 
With snow-wan eyes to freeze the forest rills, 
And snow-white feet to bleach the meadow snows. 
Pale as some young witch who, a-listening, goes 
To her first meeting with the Fiend;—whose fears 
Fix demon eyes behind each bush she nears;— 
Stops, yet must on, fearful of following foes. 
And so I chased her, startled in the wood 
Like a discovered Oread, who flies 
The Faun who found her sleeping; each nude limb 
Glittering betrayal through the solitude; 
Till in a frosty cloud I saw her swim, 
Like a drowned face, a blur beneath the ice. 
Mapison CAwWEIN. 


. 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY 


EVER has the great master written anything simpler 
and more human than “Little Eyolf.”” The two 
fundamental chords which sound with varying force through 
all his earlier works are here struck anew with increased 
distinctness and resonance. The ennobling power of suffer- 
ing, the educational value of pain,—that is the first lesson 
which the play conveys, and the second, which is closely 
akin to it, is the development of personality through the 

discipline of renunciation. 

Copyright 1895, by Stone & KimBat. 
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Alfred Allmers, a poor and obscure man of letters, has 
married Rita, a rich and beautiful heiress. During the first 
seven or eight years of their marriage they live frankly the 
life of the senses; and in amorous intoxication forget the 
world with its claims, being completely absorbed in each 
other, Their little son Eyolf they leave largely to his aunt, 
Asta (Allmers’s supposed sister), and only interest them- 
selves in him spasmodically, and then to very little purpose. 
Rita is, in fact, not very fond of the child, and feels vaguely 
annoyed whenever she is reminded of her duties toward it. 
It is directly due to her erotic intensity that the boy, who 
has been left in his high-chair at table, tumbles down and is 
crippled for life. He then becomes a reproach to his 
mother, and she rather shuns than seeks the sight of him. 

I find this development of Rita to be true and consistent. 
Women, as a rule, after marriage, develop the wifely char- 
acter at the expense of the maternal, or the maternal at the 
expense of the wifely. Rita Allmers belongs to the former 
class. She is young, beautiful and passionate; her wifehood 
is all to her; her motherhood only incidental. But this con- 
dition cannot endure. The husband, at all events, feels a 
subtle change steal over his relation to his wife; and in order 
to make it clear to himself, he goes on a long pedestrian 
tour into the mountains. On his return, at the end of two 
weeks, he is received by Rita with a bacchanalian seductive- 
ness, which ill befits his serious mood. He has resolved to 
introduce a radical change in the household. He will hence- 
forth devote himself to the education of his son, and make 
that his chief concern. His book on ‘*Human Responsi- 
bility,” at which he has been writing in a desultory fashion, 
shall no longer divert his attention from the actual responsi- 
bility, which it were a sin to shirk. Rita, however, when 
he unfolds his plan to her, is anything but pleased. She 
wants him all to herself, and is not content to share him 
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with anybody, even though it be her own child. She can- 
not be put off with crumbs of affection. She coaxes, she 
threatens; she hints at dire consequences. With the pas- 
sionate vehemence of a spoiled and petted beauty, who be- 
lieves her love disdained, she upbraids him, and cries out at 
last that she wishes the child had never been born. Pres- 
ently a wild scream is heard from the pier, and little Eyolf’s 
crutch is seen floating upon the still waters of the fjord. 
The second act opens with a scene in which Asta is en- 
deavoring to console Allmers in his affliction. He is trying 
to find the purpose, the meaning of his bereavement. ‘‘ For 
there must be a meaning in it,’’ he exclaims. “Life, exist- 
ence,—destiny cannot be so utterly meaningless.” Asta 
had loved the dead child, and he feels drawn to her by the 
communion of sorrow. From Rita, on the other hand, he 
feels repelled, because he cannot, in spite of her wild dis- 
traction, believe in the genuineness of her grief. She de- 
mands black crape, flag at half-mast, and all the outward 
symbols of mourning; but the sensation which now is tor- 
turing her is not pain at the loss of the boy, but self-reproach. 
The keen tooth of remorse is piercing the very marrow of 
her bones. For the first time in her life she forgets how she 
looks—what impression she is making. And that is, psy- 
chologically, a wholesome change. The centre of her 
consciousness is wrenched violently out of herself, and she 
sees existence with a different vision. A most admirable 
symbol for this unsleeping remorse which is stinging and 
scorching her conscience is *‘the great, open eyes”’ of little 
Eyolf, as he was seen lying on the bottom of the fjord. 
These eyes pursue the guilty mother. ‘They will haunt 
me all my life long,’ she declares. Keen, simple and soul- 
searching is the conversation between husband and wife, as 
the first quiverings of a spiritual life are awakened in both 
of them under the lash of an accusing conscience. Even 
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while they upbraid each other, each trying to shift his share 
of responsibility upon the other, a vague shame takes pos- 
session of them, and the guilty heart knows and avows its 
guilt. They conceive of Eyolf*s death as a judgment upon 
them, as a retribution for their shirking their parental duty. 
For the first time in their lives they stand soul to soul in all 
their naked paltriness. It is scarcely strange that they should 
shrink from each other. But a new sincerity is born of the 
very futility of embellishing pretences. The secret thoughts 
which each has had of the other, but never has dared to 
utter, pop forth, like toads out of their holes, and show their 
ugly faces. His book, which Allmers had professed to re- 
gard as his great life-work, was, as Rita has long since 
guessed, a mere makeshift to give a spurious air of import- 
ance to his idleness, and he has abandoned it, not as a sacri- 
fice to parental duty, but because he distrusted his ability to 
finish it. But when such things have been said—when each 
has stripped the other of all dissembling draperies—how is 
life to continue? How is their marriage to regain its former 
beauty and happiness? Alas, never. The old relation is 
definitely terminated and can never be renewed. It is be- 
cause she feels this so deeply that Rita declares that hence- 
forth she must have much company about her; for, she 
adds, ‘it will never do for Alfred and me to be alone.” 
And Allmers, under the same profound revulsion of feeling, 
expresses his desire to separate from his wife. She wishes 
forgetfulness, and hopes to drown her remorse in social dis- 
sipations; while to him forgetfulness seems like disloyalty 
to the dead, and he determines to consecrate the future to 
his grief, with a dim idea that he may thus atone for his 
guilt. Being equally miserable alone or together, they 
turn in their despair to Asta and implore her to remain with 
them, and take the place of little Eyolf. But Asta, having 
discovered that Alfred is not her brother, is afraid to assume 
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the dangerous role of consoler, and departs with the engineer 
Borgheim, who has long been in love with her. 

In that dreary lethargy which follows violent grief, Rita 
and Allmers stand without the energy to readjust their lives 
to the changed conditions. The world is disenchanted for 
them; the very daylight beats upon their eyes with a brazen 
fierceness, and all things are empty, futile, devoid of mean- 
ing. But in the midst of this oppressive stillness new 
thoughts are born; new sentiments begin to stir. They are 
bound together, if by nothing else, by their communion in 
guilt. Their past memories and their common remorse 
constitute a bond which is scarcely less powerful than love. 
Very simply and patiently is the new birth of the spiritual 
life in both of them indicated in the following dialogue: 

ALLMERS—Yes, but you,—you yourself—have bound me 
to you by our life together. 

Rita—Oh, in your eyes I am not—I am not—entranc- 
ingly beautiful any more. 

ALiMers—The law of change may perhaps keep us to- 
gether, none the less. 

Rita (Nodding slowly)—There is a change in me now— 
I feel the anguish of it. 

ALLMERS—Anguish ? 

Ritra—Yes, for change, too, is a sort of birth 

ALLMERs—It is—or a resurrection. Transition to a higher 
life. 

Rita (Gazing sadly before her)—Yes, with the loss of all 
—all life’s happiness. 

ALLMERS—T hat loss is just the gain. 

Ritra—Oh, phrases! Good heavens, we are creatures of 
earth, after all. 

ALLMERS—But something akin to the sea and the heavens, 
too, Rita. 

Rita—You, perhaps; not I. 
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ALLMERS—Oh, yes—you, too; more than you suspect. 

The force of the common memories asserts itself anew, 
and they resolve to remain together and help each other bear 
the burden of life. Death is no longer a horror, but a quiet 
fellow traveller, neither welcomed nor dreaded. Very beau- 
tifully and naturally is the transition to the new altruistic 
endeavor indicated in their wonder why the little compan- 
ions of Eyolf, who all could swim, made no effort to save 
him. Never had Eyolf’s father and mother interested them- 
selves in these boys; nor had they made the least effort to 
ameliorate the hard lot of the poor fishing population, settled 
about them. Having never sown love, they had never 
reaped it. Now, in order to fill the aching void of her heart 
with “‘ something that is a little like love,’ Rita invites all 
the little ragamuffins from the village up into her luxurious 
house, clothes them in Eyolf’s clothes, gives them Eyolf’s 
toys to play with, and feeds them and warms them and lav- 
ishes upon them the homeless love which was her own child’s 
due, but of which he was defrauded. In the opening up of 
this new well-spring of love in her heart, she suddenly per- 
ceives the meaning of Eyolf’s death. 

Rita—I suppose I must try if I cannot lighten—and en- 
noble their lot in life. 

ALLMERS—If you can do that—then Eyolf was not born 
in vain. 

Rita—Nor taken away from us in vain, either. * * * 
(Softly, with a melancholy smile) I want to make my peace 
with the great open eyes, you see. 

ALLMERS (Struck, fixing his eyes upon her) —Perhaps I 
could join you in that? And help you, too, Rita? 

And so they begin together a new existence, with new 
aims and a deeper sense of human responsibility. The con- 
trast between the old life in the senses and the new life in 
the spirit, is emphasized in a few striking and simple phrases. 
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Their aspiration is now consciously *‘ upwards—towards the 
peaks,—towards the great silence.” 

“ Little Eyolf,”’ though its theme is closely akin to those 
of Ibsen’s previous plays, is yet written in a new key, and it 
strikes in its conclusion a note which is quite alien to the 
author's earlier work. The declaration of human responsi- 
bility—in the sense of accountability, on the part of the re- 
fined and prosperous, for the degradation of the poor or mis- 
erable—sounds very strange upon his lips. If Carlyle at 
three score and ten had lifted up his voice and sung ** The 
Song of the Shirt,’ or “The Cry of the Children,” we 
could not have been more surprised. Ibsen's scorn of the 
nameless herd—of its meanness, its baseness, its purblind 
gropings and coarse enjoyments —rings loudly enough 
through “ Peer Gynt,’’ “* The League of Youth,” and “ An 
Enemy of the People.”* What means this wonderful soften- 
ing of his heart toward Nature's step-children, if not that his 
own vision has been enlarged, a new warm spring has been 
opened up in his old age, watering the roots of his being. 
It is obvious that in returning to his native land and becom- 
ing a world-renowned man, he has celebrated his reconcilia- 
tion with humanity. The world is no longer so dark to 
him, nor destiny so cruel and meaningless as in the days of 
his obscurity. Very noble sound these mellow notes in the 
final scenes of *‘ Little Eyolf,”” even though we miss occa- 
sionally the cadence of the harsh voice that spoke so many 
wholesome truths in * Brand”’ and ‘* Rusmersholm.”’  In- 
teresting, too, it is to observe that the moral lesson of 
* Little Eyolf’’ is the very same as that of a score of Robert 
Browning’s poems and dramas. Though Browning never 
emphasizes altruism to the extent that Ibsen does in the 
present play, the arousing of man, through suffering, from 
the life of the senses to that of the spirit is succinctly stated, 
the very soul of the Gospel according to Browning. 











FROM THE GRASS 


OW, for a moment, all is well: 
The eye looks out on lovely things— 
Midsummer’s facile miracle 
Of sky and field and bird-swift wings. 


Hush, heart, deep fellow feeling all 
The world-pain; haply this may be 
A symbol of some good to fall, 
Come homing-time for me and thee. 


The old illusion? Nature's art 
To cozen us of Life’s keen smart? 
Nay, life is love; love lasts, oh, heart. 
RIcHARD Burton. 


A DUOLOGUE 


IN THE SHAPE OF TWO LETTERS: THE FIRST WRITTEN BY 
A HANDSOME, ATTRACTIVE MAN OF THE WORLD, BORN 
IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, IN 1859, BUT FROM CHILD- 
HOOD A RESIDENT OF NEW YORK; THE SECOND LETTER 
WRITTEN IN REPLY TO THE FIRST BY A NEW YORK 
WOMAN, BORN somewhere about 1864, CHARMING, 
LOVELY, AND MARRIED—BUT UNHAPPILY. 


New York, Feb. 25th., 1894. 
O My Dear, Dear Mrs. Peggy:— 
Haven't you realized why you have n't seen me these last 
three days? It is because I have seen no one and noth- 
ing but you! There, it isout! And unless your woman's 
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instinct has been very much “a-maying”’ (I couldn’t say 
“wool gathering” apropos of it) you must have seen and 
known days, weeks ago. 

I've tried to go away. I’ve chosen ever so many routes, 
gone several times to the station, and twice even bought a 
ticket; but while what we poor fools call our better judg- 
ment dragged my very mortal body away from town, my 
heart full of lové, and heavy because I feel you will say for 
you to rece1ve—or at any rate to return that love, would be 
wrong,—my heart (and God bless it!) held me back fast, 
in the place where you see the sun shine, and the moon rise. 
Can you make head or tail of me, my darling Mrs. Peggy? 
which of course I must n’t call you unless you grant me 
permission to; will you? 

But to go back not further than yesterday, I had been 
only two days away from you, yet having sworn to myself 
the night before that I would n’t go to see you in the morn- 
ing, I found I couldn’t go to sleep at all, because I had 
nothing to wake up for. And then whata day! As if it 
were n’t enough to have you in my heart, I had you “‘on the 
brain,” too. Everywhere I went I saw only Mrs. Peggy, 
and myriads of her! Think of myriads of Mrs. Peggys, 
when there is really only one in the whole wide world, only 
could be one, and she besides is more than two-thirds heav- 
enly. When I boarded a street car it seemed to me tnat 
Mrs. Peggy rang the bell and inside there were rows and 
rows of her, and every strap had another man than me hang- 
ing on it all down the aisle. Even at lunch, she was with 
me, the Carte du Four was 4 la Peggy. And all my busi- 
ness letters were signed with her name big and vanishing. 
Every store I passed on Broadway belonged to you, and 
Sarony had no one else pictured in his windows. The vio- 
lets the men sold on 23d Street smiled like your eyes, and 
lily-of-the-valley tears hung sympathetically for me beside 
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them. I could n’t stand it any longer! I glanced up at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel clock,—it was Mrs. Peggy minutes 
past Mrs. Peggy! and I came on here to my Club to make 
a fool or a beast or what ?—-of myself. I have n’t even been 
able apparently to make my @eclaration seriously! That is 
because of two reasons; first, I didn’t want to frighten you, 
or anger you, or have you laugh at me, ejther, I thought it 
was safer to invite you to laugh with me; and, second, I was 
afraid you might be less likely to believe a serious declara- 
tion from me, we have always been on such jolly, joky 
terms, you and I (I loye even to write those three words, 
together, and I would like to join them with an everlasting 
adamantine little chain of hearts, which I am afraid is woe- 
fully silly for a great strong man who once had a beard, to 
say.) Perhaps you will be angry with this letter anyway, 
but I have honestly tried to take as few liberties as possible, 
and though some of the adjectives are a trifle more cordial 
than usual, still I continue calling your ‘ Mrs.,’” even when 
I have to put it in afterward with a caret fora witness! But 
I shall stop all that,—yes, I must; it is all too trivial. Be- 
sides, it is beating around the bush. I would rather beat 
against the bars. The facts are these,—you are not happy. 
There is no love lost—ever to be found, between you and 
your husband; this I dare to write because you have con- 
fessed as much tome. Why then should n’t I at least tell 
you that J do love you,—it is a necessity for me to say it, or 
I shall go mad with its being hushed so long into silence, 
while I see you starving of any love, if not for mine. And 
God help me, but I can’t help hoping, thinking, dreaming, 
or what you choose to call it, that my step coming has 
been a pleasant sound to your ears, my hand’s clasp welcome 
to your hand, my glances answered in your deep sea eyes. 
I love you, and that’s why I have n't been to see you! The 
last time I called I could scarcely keep my lips from seeking 
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yours, and I long ago gave up trying to keep my thoughts 
from that; when you came into the rooms, the flowing 
drapery of your sleeve brushed against me,—it affected me 
like an exquisite sweep of harp strings, it was as if an unseen 
paradise wing had blessed me, and for a moment I was quite 
dizzy. Perhaps you will remember how distracted I was 
the whole afternoon. I recall two times that you withdrew 
your darling little slippers farther back under your skirt 
catching my satyr eye upon them. This is only a silly 
detail, but I mean by it,—I had to stay away those three 
days for which you reproach me. Send me some word! 
Are you angry with me? Will you ever speak to me again? 
Or are you only disappointed with me, which would be 
worse! Ordo you—I can’t help it, I must write it, and for 
God's sake answer it,—do you love me? Jack. 





NOVEMBER 23d., 1894. 
Dear Fack :— 

No, I am not angry with you, and I will speak to you the 
next time you give me a sane chance,—and—I don’t love 
you. (Here there is something scratched out, which by hold- 
ing to the light one can read) 1 will confess that if I were not 
—(there the sentence was broken and the pen run across it 
several times. The letter continues)—I think now I’ve an- 
swered your principal questions, and I will tell you just what 
happened when I received your letter. First,—Dick brought 
it to me, young Dick I mean, four years old to-day,—did n’t 
you just a little forget him? ‘O,°’ I said, as I took the 
envelope, ‘‘here’s a letter from Uncle Jack!** Now we ‘ll 
know what’s become of him all this time. ‘Bully Uncle 
Jack!°’ answered Dick. (I think the adjective was one of 
your many presents to him.) How about that “Uncle?’’ do 
you want to throw away all right to that adopted title? and 
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do n’t you want to keep the adjective too, till you ‘re an old 
man, and Dickie’s your age now?—Well, I opened the letter 
to read it, but before I had finished some one came into the 
room, and for the first time in my life I had a letter.in my 
hands I was ashamed of, and wished to hide. As soon as I 
was alone, I read it over again, and tried to laugh and think 
it was a joke, and almost looked for a calendar to see if it 
was n’t somehow or other, the first of April. Then I hada 
cup of tea, sent word I was to be denied to everybody, and 
read your letter for the third time. Then I did laugh hon- 
estly, but cried too, and having finished with a satisfactory 
fit of hysterics, I felt better, and cleared out and rearranged 
my dressing-table drawers. Then I began to answer you, 
and this is the sixth letter I’ve started to write. Idon’'t 
know if I shall send this or not, which is silly of me to say, 
for, of course, if you don’t get it, you’ll know I didn't. 

The trouble is every one of the five others were all lies, 
and this began with a lie too, and now I’m going to take it 
back! Ican’t help what I’ve already written, I’m going 
to tell you the truth now. 

Jack, I dolove you. But don’t stop here, be sure you 
finish this letter. Yes, I do love you, God help me! (not 
God forgive me, I don’t ask him to forgiveme. He knows 
that I haven't grown to love you of my own accord, that 
it’s been in spite of myself, that I’ve tried with all my 
strength of will not to love you. How is it, I wonder, that 
the only thing the mind can’t control is the heart. It’s true, 
you see evidences of it all about you. Your best friend 
turns around and marries the man that bored her to death in 
the beginning,—and O, dear,—may again in the end.) 

But to go back, or rather go on with what I have to write. 
When Dick’s father so far forgot his boy and me, as to start 
a second home, he killed my love for him, which had before 
this filled every nook and crevice of my heart. Dead, how 
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that love shrivelled up into nothing! and as time passed on, 
making everything worse instead of better, I put the withered 
corpse out of my heart, and swept the place and closed it, 
and vowed I would keep it empty and clean. It isn’t empty 
any longer, but you must help me keep it clean. Jack, dear 
Jack, do you know what it is for a woman, a young woman 
who knows what love is, who has had it, and Jost it, and has 
seemed to be living only under a midnight sun ever since,— 
suddenly to find herself warmed, inspired, glorified under 
the rays of a golden noonday ! all, with this knowledge that 
her ideal still exists, if she can’t attain it, that she can be 
loved, is loved, as she can love, does love in return? All I 
can say is, the joy is so great, it is worth bearing all the pain, 
the pain that must follow. Think of the loneliness of un- 
loved wives. For the love of husband and wife is the most 
precious thing in life. It is the one love that takes pre- 
cedence of all others; it is the Emperor. Children leave 
father and mother, when their little fingers grow big enough 
for the golden circlet; and so you see that while just now 
Dickie is to me the greatest comfort and joy, I cannot hon- 
estly say he fills the empty space in my heart, made for 
another love than his. In a few short years, he too will find 
the same empty spot in his own heart and fill it with some 
good woman's love, I Aope. And THEN what a loneliness 
forme! * * * And yet somehow it is largely the boy that 
keeps me,—that and myself. For in spite of all this loneli- 
ness (which I doubt sometimes if many men can imagine) 
and which faces me, I could n’t go away with you. I know 
I should always, all my life, be ashamed. 

But not trusting wholly to my emotions, I have reasoned 
it out. I have taken up an old visiting list, and there is 
Mrs, X——, the first name crossed out. She did it. Four 
years ago. She spends all her time travelling about Europe; 
one winter in Paris, another in St. Petersburg, and so on. 
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Summer, people are always meeting her at Aix, or Hom- 
burg, or somewhere. She hurries out of their sight, dread- 
ing to have them cut her; and they say she is beautiful and 
thin, and haggard, and too highly colored, and always ter- 
ror stricken lest Ae get tired of her! Poor Dolly! we were 
roommates at school together, and she always shared every- 
thing on the thirds principle,—you took two-thirds and she 
one, and she would n’t have it any other way. 

Farther on is another name crossed out, Laura B——. She 
came back here, and tried to fight it out in the Courts, and 
get possession of her child. And the Courts decided against 
her ;—she’s dead, Aappy Laura! And I found a name, not 
crossed out, belonging to a woman I visit now, because I 
won't believe ill of her. She is one of the most unhappy 
women in New York, living on with her husband while the 
world, who whispers she deceives him, watches and counts 
the hours she spends with another. And I stopped to think 
for a moment over another name, Mrs. D——, of 52d 
Street, you know who I mean; I’m not sure how much 
better her case is. I knew her when I was a girl too, she 
was married then, and seemed the happiest and most love- 
able woman in the world. Now she’s a hard bitter one 
with never a kind word for anybody (only yesterday I heard 
she said of my sister-in-law, that she tried so hard to get into 
society, you could hear herclimb!) Mrs. D. has made two 
loveless marriages for her daughters, who might have been 
unusually charming women, but now are only conventional 
ones; and for twenty years she has sat opposite her husband 
at the table, gone out with him, lived in his house, enter- 
tained his friends, and never spoken one word to him. That 
must be awful. 

I want none of this sort of lives, Jack. I must make 
something of mine, but I must have some love, too, some 
happiness, some pleasure in it. I feel if only we could be 
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just honest friends! Ifonty! Can we? Can‘t we? 

I know some good, happy women who look like saints, 
whose husbands are devils, and other women whose hus- 
bands are devils and their wives she ones, and they look it. 
We always look what we are, no amovnt of mental cos- 
metics can keep it out of our faces. Help me to /ook happy 
and good. (If it’s only appearances, you know they area 
great comfort to women ! 

Come and see me soon, just as soon as I may have abso- 
lute trust in you, and you have it in yourself. I wonder if I 
am asking for an Ibsc.1 miracle ! Peccy. 


She folded it, re-read it, sealed it, and addressed it. Then 
she tore it into a hundred pieces, and there was no answer. 
CLYDE FITCH. 


THE LAND OF THE STRADDLE-BUG 


Cearpren Vit. 

Winter came late, but with a fury which appalled the 
strong hearts of the settlers. Most of them were from 
wooded lands and the sweep of the wind across this level 
sod had a terror which made them shake. The month of 
January was incredibly severe. 

Day after day the thermometer fell below zero and no liv- 
ing thing moved on the wide, white waste. Occasionally a 
hungry wolf or a white owl blindly flapping from mound to 
mound relieved the death-like stillness. The snow seemed 
never at rest,—one storm followed another, each worse then 
its predecessor, seemingly. 

Blanche cowered much beside the stove, petulant and un- 
generous. The house was like a cave. Its little windows 
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thick with frost let in a pallid light. There was little for 
her to do, and there was nothing for her to say to Burke, 
who came and went aimlessly between the barn and house. 
His poor old team could not face the cold wind without 
danger, so he walked to the store for the mail and the gro- 
ceries. They lived on boiled potatoes and bacon. They 
suffered like prisoners—jailed innocently. 

Burke, himself, sank into a dumb melancholy on stormy 
days which confined him to the house. He hovered about 
the stove feeding it twisted bundles of hay till he grew 
yellow with the tanning effect of the smoke. 

The winter deepened. There were many days when the 
sun shone, but the snow slid across the plain with a hissing, 
menacing sound, and the sky was milky with flying frost 
and the horizon looked cold and wild,—these were the 
pauses between storms. The utter dryness of the snow and 
the never resting progress of the winds kept the drifts shift- 
ing, shifting. 

“This is what you’ve dragged me into,” Blanche burst 
out one desolately cold day after two days’ confinement to 
the house. ‘This is your fine home—this dug-out! This 
is the climate you bragged about. I’ll die here. I can’t 
live here. O my God, if I was only back home again.” 
She rose and walked back and forth, her shawl trailing after 
her. ‘If I’d had any word to say about it, we never ’d ’a’ 
been out in this Godforsaken country,—O, it ’ll drive me 
crazy!” 

Burke bowed his head to her passion and sat in silence, 
while she raged on. 

**Do you know we ain’: got ten pounds of flour in the 
house? And another blizzard likely? And no butter 
either? What y’ goin’ todo? Let me starve?” 

**T did intend to go over to Bussey’s and get back the 
flour they borrowed of us, but I’m a little afraid to go out, 
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Blanche, it looks like another storm. The snow’s begin- 
ning to blow now and old Tom—”’ 

**But that’s just the reason why you've gotto go. We 
can’t run such risks. We’ve got to eat—or die—you ought 
to know that.”” 

Burke rose and began putting on his wraps. ‘‘I°ll go 
over and see what I can squeeze out of old lady Bussey.” 

**O this wind will drive me crazy.”” She cried out. ‘*O 
I wish somebody would come.” She dropped upon the bed 
sobbing with a frightful catching of the breath. The wind 
was blowing a high-keyed, mourning note on the chimney 
top and it seemed to go ringing, echoing through every 
dark half-forgotten recess of her brain. It shook her—it 
weakened her, and she turned upon Burke with wild eyes. 

“Take me with you! I can’t stay here any longer— 
that wind’s howl just makes me crazy.”’ She turned her 
head to listen. ‘‘Isn’t someone coming? Look out and 
see! I hear something.” 

Burke tried to soothe her in his timid, clumsy fashion. 

‘¢ There, there now—sit down. You ain’t well, Blanche. 
I’ll ask Mrs. Bussey to come—” 

She suddenly seemed to remember something. ‘* Don't 
go there—I can’t bear her! besides she’s as poor as we be. 
Go to Craig’s. He owes you, too. Don’t go to Bussey’s,— 
will you? please don’t go!” 

This pleading tone puzzled him, but he promised. 

He hitched up the thin old horses and came around to the 
door of the shanty, and Blanche came out. She was dressed 
to go, but when she felt the edge of the wind she shrank. 
It seemed to cut to her flesh as if she had not a thread ot 
clothing. 

Her lips turned blue and she cowered back against the 
side of the cabin, holding her shawl like a shield before her. 

“Tcan’tdoit! It’stoocold. I can’t go.” 
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Burke was relieved. The plain looked ferocious, and the 
cold was intense. . 

**T°ll be back in a couple of hours or so,”’ he called as 
he drove oft. 

Blanche crept back into the shanty and bent above the 
stove shivering violently. She drew a long breath now and 
then like a grieving child. 

She heard the wind rising outside, but she had reached 
the point when it did not matter. She sat there until she 
heard the sound of bells. She knew them instantly. Rivers 
came rushing up to the door in a two-horse sleigh and leaped 
out with a shout of greeting, though he could not see her at 
the frosted window. 

She turned to the door just as he burst in. 

“Hello! All alone?” 

Her face grew radiant, and a quick warmth ran through 
her chilled limbs. 

**O, Jim, I’m so glad you came!” 

** Keep away, I’m all snow.’’ He laughed. He threw 
off his cap and buffalo coat, drew the reins through the 
door, and then took her in his arms. 

** Gee whiz—it's cold outside. Where's Burke?” 

** Gone to Craig’s.”” 

He winked jovially while pulling the icicles from his 
long mustache. 

**T thought I saw him driving across the ridge. Knew 
his old rack-a-bone team, so I turned off to see you. How 
are you?’ he asked tenderly and his love swept away all 
reserve. 

“*O, Jim—you must take me away, right off. I can’t stay 
here another day,—not a day.” 

He looked at her keenly. 
“Why? What’s the matter?” 
She evaded his eyes. 
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**It’s so lonesome here*’—then she dropped all evasion. 
“You know why—Jim take me away; I can’t live without 
you now.” 

He understood her very well. His eyes fell and’ his face 
knotted in sudden gravity. 

“You're right. I didn’t realize it. I must get out of 
here at once.” 

She misunderstood him—*‘O, Jim, you won't leave: me 
again?” 

“No. I didn’t say anything about leaving you; he put 
his arm around her, “I ain’t that kind of a man. ‘You and 
I are fated to be man and wife—I felt that on that first 
ride—” 

He broke off his emotional utterance and grew keen and 
alert. ‘I’ve been expecting to goand I’m almost ready 
to leave—in fact, I could leave now without muchioss. I 
did n’t come prepared for—My office furniture do n’t amount 
to much and this team is Bailey’s’*-—he mused'a moment. 
“Come !** he said with sudden resolution, ‘¢ Let.’s go now.” 

She turned white with dread—now that she neared the 
actual deed. 

**O, Jim, I wish there was some other way.”’ 

He was a little rough. Her feminine hesitations‘he could 
not sympathize with. 

“Well, there isn’t. We’ve got to get right out of this. 
Hurry on your things. The wind is rising and we must 
make Wheatland by five o’clock. I came out to hold down 
my claim, but it ain’t worth it. I’ve squeezed all the juice 
out of this lemon.”’ 

He brought in a blanket and warmed it at the fire while 
she wrapped herself in cloak and shawl. 

*““T"d like to write a little note to—him.”’ 

“‘What for? Got that idea out of the New York Ledger 
Lsuppose. I’ve got nething against Rurke—except that he 


> ee 


aw you first.” 
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**T hate to go without saying good-bye.”’ She said trem- 
uously. ‘* He’s always been so patient with me.’’ She was 
smit with sudden realization of Burke’s kindness. 

He saw she was in earnest. ‘All right—only it does no 
good and delays us. Every minute is valuable now.” 

The plain was getting gray as they came out of the door 
and she shivered with an instant chill. 

Rivers helped her in and tucked the robe about her, then 
leaped into the sleigh. 

‘* Now boys, git !’’ he shouted to the humped and shiver- 
ing team, and they sprang away into the sliding currents of 
snow. Thesound of his cheery voice exalted Blanche above 
all fear. 

The wind was rising in gusts and the powdered snow, dry 
as sand, was running along the ground in streams as smooth 
as oil and almost as silent. The team sped along. The 
sleigh rose and fell over the ridges and drifts. Off in the 
west the sun was sinking into a peculiar smoky cloud, gray- 
white, vapory, with glittering edges where it lay against 
the cold yellow sky. On each side the sun were the spots 
called ‘‘sun-dogs.”” Every sign was ominous and the 
twenty-mile drive seemed desperate to the woman, but she 
trusted him asa child might do. She nestled close down 
under his left arm, clothed in its shaggy buffalo-skin coat, 
and a splendid elation came into her heart. She was with 
him to whom she belonged. 

This did not last long. The elation died slowly out, 
just as the blood chilled in her veins. She was not properly 
clothed and she soon ached with cold, and she drew her 
breath through her teeth to prevent the utterance of moans 
of pain. She was never free now from the feeling of 
guardianship which is the delight and haunting uneasiness 
of motherhood. 

She heard his voice above. 
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* T never ll settle ina prairie country again,—not but what 
I’ve done well enough as a land-agent, but there’s nothing 
here for anybody else,—nothing for the land-agent now. 
I’ll put you on the train alone and then I’ll go back to 
settle things up and meet you in—” 

**O, Jim, I’m socold. I’m afraid I can’t stand it.’”” She 
broke out desperately. 

*‘ There, there!” he said, asif she werea child. ‘Cuddle 
down on my knees. Be brave. You'll get warmer soon 
as we turn south.” 

Nevertheless, he was not at ease as he looked about him. 
He gathered her close in his arm, holding the robe about 
her, and urged on his brave team. They were not yet three 
miles from the shanty, and yet the storm was becoming 
frightful, even to Rivers’s resolute heart 

The circle of his vision had narrowed till it was impossi- 
ble at times to see fifty rods away. The push of the wind 
grew each moment mightier. A multitudinous, soft, rush- 
ing, whispering roar was rising round them, mixed with a 
hissing, rustling sound, like the passing of invisible, winged 
hosts. 

Blanche moaned with pain. He could feel her shake with 
cold, but she spoke no word of complaint. He turned the 
horses suddenly to the left. He spoke through his teeth. 

‘<We must make the store,”” he said. ‘* There is noth- 
ing else to do now. I could reach Wheatland, but you 
would freeze. We must have more wraps. We'll stop at 
the Ranche and get warm, and then go on. The wind may 
lull—anyway it will be at our backs.” 

The fine, strong team plunged forward. It seemed a lit- 
tle warmer, but Blanche still writhed with pain. Her hands 
suffered most; her feet had grown numb. 

** We'll be there ina few minutes,” cried Rivers, cheerily. 

They dashed up to the door. It seemed deliciously warm 
in the lee of the long walls. 
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‘* What if Mr. Bailey is there?*’ she stammered with stiff 
lips. 

‘*No matter; you must not freeze.” 

He shouted, “‘ Hello, Bailey!’’ There was no reply, and 
he leaped out. ‘Come, you must go in.” He took her 
in his arms and carried her into the room, dim and deli- 
ciously warm by contrast. 

“Feels good here—there’s a little fire. Now, while I roll 
up some blankets, you warm—we must be quick. Ill find 
some overshoes.”” 

Blanche staggered on her numb feet, which felt like clods. 
She was weak with cold and everything grew dark before her. 

“Oh, Jim, Ican’t goon. I’ll freeze. Ill die, I know 
I shall.” 

He dragged a chair to the hearth of the stove, in which a 
coal-fire lay. His action was bold and cheery. 

“No, you won't. Ill have you all right in a jiffy. 
Trouble is, you ‘re not half dressed. You need woolen un- 
derclothing and a new fur cloak. We ll make it seal-skin 
to pay for this.”” 

He unlaced her shoes and slipped them off and, while she 
screamed with pain, he rolled her stockings off, and took 
her cold white feet in his warm, swift hands. Ina few min- 
utes the wrinkles of pain on her face smoothed out, and a 
flush came into her cheeks. The tears stood on her eye- 
lashes. She was like a sorrowing child when it forgets its 
grief in a sudden return of happiness. 

Suddenly Rivers stopped lacing her shoes and listened. 
His face grew set and dark with apprehension. 

«Just my damned luck,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ Here, put your 
veil back, quick! Here’s Bailey. Don’t answer him, un- 
less I tell you to.” 

She rose with one shoe unlaced, and her shawl dangling. 
Outside was heard a clear voi e, which pierced through 
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the wind. It was Bailey speaking to the horses. 

“If you’d been half dressed,’ Rivers said, ‘this 
would n’t have happened. There'll be hell to pay unless 
I can convince him—"’ 

A hand was laid on the knob and Bailey entered. 

“Hello, Jim! I didn’t think you’d come out to-day.” 
He eyed the muffled woman sharply. ‘‘ Who've you got 
with you—Mrs. Burke?” 

“It do n’t concern you,’ Rivers replied. He saw his 
mistake instantly, and changed histone. ‘* Yes, I’m taking 
her home. Come, Mrs. Burke, we must be going.” 

“‘ Wait a minute, Jim,”’ said Bailey. He studied them 
carefully. ‘‘Something’s wrong here. I feel that. Where ’ve 
you been, Jim?” 

Rivers’s wrath flamed out. ‘*None o’ your damn busi- 
ness. ‘Come, Blanche.”” Heturnedtoher. His tone be- 
trayed him again. 

Bailey faced him, with his back to the door. 

“* Where you going, Jim?”’ 

‘* Get out o’ my way.” 

There was a silence and in that silence the two men faced 
each other as if under some volcanic light. They seemed 
strange to each other, yet familiar, too. Bailey spoke first. 

‘Jim, I know all about it. You're stealing another 
man’s wife—and by God I won't let you doit.’’ His voice 
shook so that he hardly uttered his sentence intelligibly. 
The sweat of shame broke out on his face, but he did not 
falter. 

Rivers laid a hand on him. 

‘“*Stand out o’ my way, or I’ll kill you.” 

The quiver went out of Bailey’s voice. He took his 
partner's hand down from his shoulder, and when he 
dropped it there was a bracelet of whitened flesh where his 
fingers had circled it. 
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“You'll stay right here, Jim, till I say ‘go.’ 
Rivers reached for a weapon. 

** Will I?” he asked, with devilish mockery. ‘I wonder 
if I will.” 

*‘ Blanche burst out—‘‘ Oh, Jim, don’t.” 

The men did not hear her. They saw no one, heard no 
one. They faced each other in utter disregard of time or 
place. 

Bailey’s tone grew sad and tender, but he did not move. 

“All right, Jim. If you want to go to hell as the mur- 
derer of your friend, as well as for stealing another man’s 
wife, do it. But you shan’t go out of this door with that 
woman, wile I live. Now, that’s final.” 

His voice was low and his words came in impulses, but not 
from weakness. He was near to sobbing but he did not falter. 

For a moment hell looked from the other man’s eyes. He 
was like a tiger intercepted in his leap upon his prey. The 
laugh was vanished from his hazel eyes,—they looked gray, 
and cold and savage. But there was something equally 
forceful in Bailey’s look. It was sorrow and a comrade’s 
love. Rivers could not shoot. He was infuriate, but he was 
not insane. 

He turned away in harmless cursing and raged to and fro 
along the wall. His face, twitching and white, was terrible 
to look upon, but the crisis was over. 

Bailey’s face lightened. ‘Come, old man, you can’t 
afford to do this. Go out and put up the team and to-mor- 
row we'll take Mrs. Burke back home,—we can explain 
that she came after the mail and couldn't get back. ” 

Rivers turned on him again with a strange sneer on his 
face. 

**You cussed fool! can’t you see she can’t go back— 
now?” 

He pointed at her and she bowed her head. 
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Bailey’s hands fell slack. He suddenly remembered 
something. He stared over River’s head. He brushed his 
hands over his own face as if to clear his vision. 

‘¢ Jim, Jim, I—good God how could you do such a thing?” 
He was like a boy in face of such a hideous complication of 
human life. 

Rivers pushed his advantage. He developed a species of 
swagger. 

“* Never mind about that. It*sdone. Now what are you 
going to do? Can you fix up such a thing as that?” 
Bailey was still silent. ‘It simply means that I’m her husband 
from this time on. Sit down Blanche—I’m going to put up 
the team, but to-morrow morning we go. We couldn't 
make it now anyway,” he said to Blanche. 

Bailey stood aside and let him go out. Then he went to 
the stove and mechanically stirred it up and set some water 
heating. Then he sat down and leaned his head in his hands 
in confused thought. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 






































THE SCANDAL CLUB 
¥ 


HERE is tall talk in the eastern papers about a great 

public testimonial forthcoming to the Reverend Sam- 
uel F. Smith, author of an unspeakably bad production 
called America, which every man-jack of us has been taught 
to sing to a foreign air. It is all on account of this bad pro- 
duction that the war-dance is to be. Mr. Smith, as every- 
body knows, was a classmate at Harvard of Dr. Holmes, 
and is, presumably, a very nice old gentleman; his career 
would be quite blameless were it not for his deplorable ad- 
diction to po’try. To mislead the little Public, to get it to 
feel under false pretences, to foist burlap upon it for brocade, 
and thereby to confuse its ideals, to blunt its perceptions, 
and drug its protest for generations,—is not this a missionary 
business? You cannot snarl at Mr. Smith, who acts in 
colossal good faith; but what of our own credulous and 
thoughtless countrymen, who have taken his gift at his own 
valuation, and ruined him and themselves by their delight 
in it? For it is too true that the Republic accepts this 
amorphous commonplace, this grammarless, idealess twaddle 
about 
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** My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love: 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above!” 


—accepts it not only as loyalty, which perchance it may be, 
but as literature. It is superfluous to suggest that thee and 
thy do not fit into the same case, that for temples on hills we 
still look to Athens, and Rome, to Angers and Lincoln, 
rather than to All’s Jolly, Arizona; and that a moral and 
admirably dramatic effect might be produced by training a 
special chorus to shout WHAT? just before the last word 
in the last-quoted line. But lo, Mr. Smith is to be honored, 
in the very city which once could tell a hawk from a hern- 
shaw, by a monster meeting and an apotheosis in which 
thousands of voices are going to soothe his ears with—the 
National Anthem, for so, Heaven mend us all! we call it. 
Of course it is a thing of beauty beside Gawd Save the 
Queen, whose fine old harmonies it steals. But that is 
neither here nor there. Smiling over us, meanwhile, is Sid- 
ney Lanier, with his Psalm of the West; Lowell, with his 
Commemoration Ode; and one Emerson, to whom may be 
credited The Concord Hymn, the brief, quintessential, ade- 
quate, heroic chant of our civic deliverance, of our ‘‘ dying 
into life” beneath the musket-shots of 1775. And we find, 
moreover, George Edward Woodberry, alive, and very much 
your servant, not one strophe or line of whose vigorous 
stanzas, My Country, the bleating sheep smithering in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, in his own Boston, will ever have heard of! 
And, may it not be too profane to ask, what is the matter 
with Miss Harriet Monroe? 





a 
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It transpires that an autograph copy of the Reverend Mr. 
Smith’s masterpiece has reached the Vatican Library; at 
least, the papers say so. Interviewed on this thrilling possi- 
bility, the Reverend Mr. Smith stated with touching gravity 
that he was glad to hear it; that he trusted it might inspire 
in the oppressed people of Europe a saving patriotism and a 
love of liberty. ‘‘Ah, mon pére! ce que vous dites la est 
du dernier bourgeois.” 

ae) 


An examination of the new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell’s ‘* Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen”’ is 
really very interesting, but one cannot help wondering why 
so obvious a master should have omitted to give—among 
his ‘technical suggestions ’’—a chapter in praise of ‘* The 
Advantages of Kodaks in the Preparation of Illustrations.” 


—®> 


A certain Great Realist was recently doing an article for 
one of the magazines. It called for experiences in rough 
neighborhoods and the preparation was doubtless rather 
wearing. But the G. R. loudly professed democratic and 
ascetic principles, in his socialist way, and the hatred of capi- 
tal was strong in him—which led the Editor to select him 
for the work. There was somewhat of a surprise in the 
office, therefore, when the list of expenses came in and one 
of the items read : 

For shoes - - - - $20. 
And our hearts are filled with sorrow for the poor working- 


man. 
—P 


The age is so well read that originality—which is but a 
futile thing after all—is only slightly more impossible than 
successful plagiarism. One intends no indelicate charges 
but—Oscar is unfortunate. His Salomé, like the “great novel 
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about Iceland "’ in the Green Carnation, is ‘full of passion, 
color, and subtle impurity,” and withal quite as original as 
anything he ever did. But it is with a certain pain that I re- 
member some poems by one Adah Isaacs Menken, a 
Jewess born in New Orleans, creator of the role of Ma- 
zeppa in the famous play, much married (once, indeed, to a 
prize fighter) and all the time a poet and friend of poets. It 
is not likely that many persons have her “ Infelicia*’ among 
their books, but if those who have will read “Judith,” they 
may discover the likeness one finds between the curiously 
wild and vividly colored picture of this woman’s fancy and 
the Salomé who cried : 


**T will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan !” 


It would be unkind to call Oscar’s work an imitation: let 
one say rather that Adah isaacs Menken’s was an anticipa- 
tion. 


a 


The cover of the holiday Harpers’ Bazaar was little to 
the credit of either the artist or the publishers. One hesi- 
tates to accuse a man of stealing, and yet there was so little 
in this design which was really Mr. Rhead’s and so much 
that came from Eugene Grasset, that one has small choice. 
Last year—or was it two years ago—Grasset himself did a 
cover for the Bazaar; now we have one entirely his in 
spirit and inspiration and in treatment, but bearing Mr. 
Rhead’s name. One could forgive Mr. Rhead his inroads 
on the Frenchman’s art so long as he confined himself to the 
limits of a baking powder advertisement: it improved the 
advertising art and did in no way rival M. Grasset; but 
when he undertakes to supplant him in lines which should 
be original—at least-—-even if not well done, he is going too 
far. It is time to protest. 
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Catulle Mendés is on this side, they say. The news- 
papers, with an admirable confidence born evidently of a 
thorough familiarity with the subject, a familiarity sometimes 
wanting in the case of more distinguished foreign authors, 
have warned us against him. It appears that he has written 
some quite unspeakable things. The newspapers jog my 
memory. I believe he has. But, then, who hasn’t?—at 
tims. For myself, I remembered some work of a rather 
tinkling prettiness, and some of real strength and sincerity. 
Furthermore, a Frenchman may do things which are not 
art, but he does not do things which are inartistic. 
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BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 








Excels any 25-cent Toilet 
Soap made, but is sold for Ten Gents 
Read the Figures of its Forward Footsteps: 


Total Number Cakes Sold, 1891 486,000 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1892 1,152,700 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1893 2,312,400 
Total Number Cakes Sold, 1894 6,000,000 


Made at the Largest Exclusive Toilet Soap Factory in the world; th 
the latest improved machinery; the most skillful workmen; and, most im- 
portant, only the best and purest material used. 

For Sale Everywhere, at home and abroad. If your dealer does not 
keep it, send six 2-cent stamps for a full-size cake by mail. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


Salesrooms 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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This is the only complete edition of Poe’s works. The entire writings 
have been revised; innumerable errors have been corrected; quotations 
have been verified; and the work now stands for the first time as Poe 
wished it tostand. The editors contribute a memoir, critical introduc- 
tions, and notes; the variorum texts are given, and new matter has been 
added. The portraits include several which have never appeared in book- 
form before, and the printing has been carefully done at the University 
Press, in Cambridge, on specially made deckled edge paper. In fine, the 
edition aims to be definitive, and is intended alike for the librarian, the 
student, and the book-lover. 


In ten volumes. Price, $15.00 a set; or separately, 
$7.50 per volume. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S LIST (Continued) 
IBSEN’S NEW PLAY 


LITTLE EYOLF 


A Drama in three acts, by Henrik IssEv, translated by William Archer. 
In the GREEN TREE LipRARY. 16mo. $1.50 net. 


PRESS OPINIONS 

London Times: ‘As we do not pretend to understand the play, we 
cannot attempt to criticize it. Its plot is a puzzle.” M 

Westminster Gazette. ‘‘Ibsen has never written a more interesting or a 
more intense and characteristic play.” 

Philadelphia Press: ‘‘‘Little Eyolf’ is stupid; and, from the literary | 
poiut of view, stupidity means failure.” 

Kansas City Star: ‘It is such work as this that gives assurance that 
Ibsen’s influence is to be lasting. * * * Theeffect of ‘Little Eyolf’ is 
singularly uplifting, it stirs the soul, the conscience, it quickens the sensi- 
bilities, it exalts one as few books have the power to do, and the secret of 
its force lies in its unyielding sincerity.” 

London Daily News: ‘‘The personages are mere abstractions, the dia- 
logue is diffuse and pointless and the story lacks the well-defined datum 
without which few plays have ever achieved success upon the stage.” 

St. James’ Gazette: ‘“‘A miracle of dramatic construction, this play, 
with its terrible emotions and their gradual purification. The dialogue 
itself is masterly. There is not a cut which would not break the organism 
of the play.” 

London Times: ‘Dreary deserts of childish and pointless dialogue.” 

Westminster Gazette: “« * * * The tragedy itself is as dramat- 
ically prepared for and disclosed as any ever planned by an author who, 
however wayward in other respects, is by European consent a master of 
stagecraft.” 

London Daily Chronicle “Ibsen, as he is to-day * * * stands out as 
incomparably the most powerful intellectual influence of his day, destined 
to affect the ideas of all contemporary writers who hope to live and to 
cast a long and deep shadow into the times that are to come.” 

Chicago Post: ‘‘Read in the quiet of one’s room, ‘Little Eyolf,’ like 
many other strong dramas, moves the very soul with its pictures of human 
frailty, of passion naked and ashamed.” 

Chicago Tribune: ‘To os of the dramatic value of ‘Little Eyolf’ 
seems trivial when compared with its ethical significance. There is ex- 
quisite skill in the construction, the story being told by only four or five 
personages; but the first act overbalances in dramatic interest the two 
that follow. Ethically. speaking the interest rises from that point; the- 
atrically it falls. The gloom is intense, and too prolonged before it is 
lifted by the altruistic resolve of Rita. This relief is only spiritual, and 
will but slightly alleviate the painful depression that will be felt by the 
mass of playgoers. ‘Little Eyolf,” therefore, is not likely to be often 
seen on the stage. Its publication, however, is a literary event.” 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL'S LIST 
(Continued) 





VISTAS 


By Witu1aM SHarp. 600 copies, printed at the University Press on laid 

paper. 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.25, net. In the Green Tree LipRaAry. 

Mr. Hall Caine writes: ‘It is a very remarkable work. I am satisfied 
that if it had been published three years ago we should have heard noth- 
ing of the Belgian Shakespeare (Maurice Maeterlinck). The world is 
tired of the vulgar ghost; but it is not, and never can be, tired of the 
supernatural, and it has waited long for a man of genius to interpret those 
higher experiences of the soul which are alien to the absurdity of a visible 
presence.” 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


“Princess Maleine,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” ‘The Blind,” ‘The Seven Prin- 
cesses.” Translated by RicnHarp Hovey, with an introductory essay on 
Symbolism and cover design—‘‘ The Green Tree”—by Henry McCar- 
ter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 16mo., 
cloth. Price, $1.25, net. In the GREEN Tree LIBRARY. 


NEARLY READY 





THE POEMS OF PAUL VERLAINE 
Translated by GertrupE HALL, with pictures by Henry McArthur. 
Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. In 
the Green Tree Lisrary. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S LIST 
( Continued) 


NEARLY READY 
By the author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.’’ 
A LITTLE SISTER TO THE 
WILDERNESS 


A Novel 
by 


LILIAN BELL 
16mo. Cloth $1.25. 


¥ 
By the translator of ‘‘An Iceland Fisherman.” 
A SAWDUST DOLL 


A Society Novel 
by 


MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 
16mo, Cloth $1.25. 


¥* 

By the author of ‘‘An American Peeress."’ 
TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL 
by 
H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
16mo. Cloth $1.50. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S LIST 
( Continued) 


The whole of the first edition of 


‘THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT,” 


by Rosert Louis Stevenson, having been exhausted on 
the day of publication, STONE & KIMBALL take pleas- 
ure in announcing that a second and larger edition is now 
printing and will shortly be ready. 16mo. Bound in 
crushed buckram. $1.25 net. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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THE CRITIC... 


4A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


Literature and the Arts 
Edited by J. B. and J. L. GILDER 





Zocts.acopy. 3 samples for ro cts. S300 a year 


“* The Critic holds a pre-eminence among distinctively 
American literary journals which has been earned by many 
ears of careful and conscientious work. It has always been 
interesting, but of late years it has shown many signs of in- 
creasing prosperity and of widening editorial grasp. . . We 
have commented on the excellence of its literary correspond- 
ence from London, Boston, Chicago, and elsewhere, and on 
its capital special articles. It is now publishing at frequent 
intervals very interesting familiar talks on books and people 
from the pen of Mr. Zangwill.”—The Outlook. 


For $3.50 we will send to any mew subscriber The Critic 
for one year and Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s $2 edition of 
the Poems of Longfellow (complete), or Macmillan & Co.’s 
$1.75 edition of the Poems of Tennyson (complete). The 
Critic and Loth books for $5. 


To clergymen or educational workers not on our list since 
1893 we will send Tue Critic till 72 Dec. 1895 on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

We have reprinted from our “ Trilbyana”’ number ( Nov. 
17) pen-and-ink portraits of Du Maurier and Whist'e:, at 
tocts. each. 


New volume (15th year) begins January 1, 1895. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Its ‘Chicago and New Orleans Limited,” leaving Chicago daily, makes 
direct connection at New Orleans with trains for the 

MEXICAN 
Gulf Coast Resorts 


Of Mississippi, reaching Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Biloxi and Missis- 
sippi City before bedtime of the day after leaving Chicago. By its ‘‘New 
Orleans Limited,” also, a new route from Sioux City and Chicago to Flor- 
ida has been inaugurated, known as the 


HOLLY SPRINGS 
Route to Florida 


Via Holly Springs, Birmingham and Atlanta. But one change of Sleep- 
ing Car, and that on train en route. Through reservations to Jackson- 
ville. The Illinois Central, in connection with the Southern Pacific, is 
also the Onty TruE WINTER Route 


To California 
Via NEW ORLEANS 


Through first-class Sleeping Car reservations, Chicago to San Francisco, 
in connection with the Southern Pacific’s ‘‘Sunset Limited,” every Tues- 
day nightfrom Chicago. Through Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, every Wednesday night. 

Tickets and full information can be obtained of your Local Ticket 
Agent, or by addressing A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill, 
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I have taken the Literary World almost from the very first, 
and have every number save No. 1 of Vol. I. One third or 
more of my library has been purchased under its guidance, 
and never yet have I been disappointed in the purchase of a 
book commended in its columns. This is saying a great 
deal and also stating a fact. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. GOWEY, 
President First National Bank, 
Olympia, Washington. 
April 17, 1893. 


The Literary World 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 
——OF——— 
Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 
DEVOTED TO LITERATURE 
EXCLUSIVELY 








25th Year 1894 $2.00 a Year 





THE LITERARY WORLD is the oldest journal of purely literary 

criticism in the United States, and challenges comparison with any 
other publication in the country, occupying to any extent the same field. 
Owned by its publishers and controlled by its editors, it is under no obli- 
gations whatsoever, except to the public whom it serves. Avoiding mere 
smartness and sensationalism, its aim is to be truthful, just, kind, impar- 
tial, appreciative, and helpful to what is best in literature; to instruct, en- 
tertain and guide. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
1 Somerset Street, - - ~ Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Received for all Newspapers and Magazines, wherever 
published. 

You will always find here the largest display of periodicals 
and paper novels in the city. Inspection invited. 


Cc. W. CURRY, 
75 So. State Street, - - - CHICAGO. 





IMPORTERS 


Books, Newspapers and Magazines. 
Subscriptions Received for any Publication 
in the World. 


CHARLES MACDONALD & CO. 
55 Washington St. - - - Chicago 
Magazines, size of Harper's, bound for 60 cents. 


Old Books 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Catalogues Issued. 


The Camelot Press 


Caxton Building 








PRINTERS... 


Chicag Oo and STATIONERS 


Art Catalogues and Programs correctly printed on the finest hand- 
made deckle edge paper. 














